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CROMWELLIANA. 


J. Cromwetrtr’s Cousin A POISONER. 


‘THomas CARLYLE in his ‘ Oliver Cromwell’ 
states of his hero’s uncle Sir Philip Crom- 
well of Biggin that his 

“fifth son, Robert, poisoned his master, an 
_attorney, and was hanged at London—if there 
be truth in Heath’s ‘ Flagellum’ (Noble, i. 35) 
‘and some Pedigrees’—year not given; say 
:about 1635, when the lad, born 1617, was in his 
18th year. I have found no hint of this affair 
in any other quarter, not in the wildest Royalist 
—Birkenhead or Walker’s Independency lam- 
poon; and consider it very possible that a 
Robert Cromwell having suffered for poisoning 
an attorney, he may have been called the cousin 
of Cromwell by Heath and some Pedigrees. But, 
of course, anybody can poison an attorney and 
be hanged for it.” 

Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson in ‘ Middlesex County 
Records’ has shown that a London Oliver 
‘Cromwell was hanged for theft in 1648 ; 
‘but as no Puritan or Royalist attack on 





Cromwell mentions this, it is clesr that this 
man was not a near relation of the Pro- 
tector. 

Notwithstanding Carlyle, plenty of allu- 
sions to the poisoner can be found in the 
contemporary satires on Cromwell and his 
friends, though the general impression seems 
to have been that the Robert Cromwell 
who was hanged was Oliver Cromwell’s 
eldest son, Robert. ‘ Reason against Treason ; 
or, @ Bone for Bradshawe to picke’ (9 July, 
1649), remarks :— 

‘* We know Oliver had a Tyburn bird to his son 

for poysoning his master, an apothecary, and thus, 
‘ egregia est soboles scelerata nata parente.’ ”’ 
And “ A Hue and Cry after Cromwell; or, 
the Cities Lamentation for the losse of their 
Coyne and Conscience”? (24 July, 1649), 
states :— 
“That young Cromwell should be hang’d, drawn 
and quarter’d for poysoning the master of one 
single family and that old Cromwell should scape 
for murdering his lord and soveraigne that was 
master of all the private families in England. 
O Tempora! O Mores! 

Young Noll at Tyburn suffered for his fact 

Old Noll’s unhang’d, has done the baser act.” 

The Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Seventh Report, Appendix, Part I., pub- 
lished in 1879, calendars letters from Sir 
Thomas and Judith Barrington (the originals 
are now in the British Museum), from which 
I take the following statements :— 

‘©1632. April. Holbourne, London. My 
cousin Robert Cromwell, son to Sir Philip, is 
(upon his masters death) imprisoned, and ques- 
tioned for poisoning of him which we hope he 
will be clear from in the close.” 

And— 

“Tuesday. Whitsun week. Yesterday your 
[Lady Barrington’s}] cousin Cromwell’s trial was 
heard, the probabilities are foul, but he is likely 
to find great friends.” . 
Again :— 

©1632. May 25. My cousin Cromwell is 
reprieved and generally reputed a guiltless poor 
youth, and this evening my lord of Holland 
endeavours his farther reprieve and pardon.” 

The fate of Robert Cromwell is shown in 
the MSS. of the College of Physicians 
calendared in the Eighth Report of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Ap- 
pendix, Part I., published in 1881 :— 

‘27 May, 1632. Letter of Lord Holland to the 
College. Cromwell is condemned to death for 
the murder of his master Mr. Lane. Doubts are 
expressed of poisoning. They are to examine 
persons who were present about the sickness of 
Lane, the manner of his death, what has been 
observed on the opening of his body, or may be 
collected from sight and trial of the medicine, 
if any be left, and present their report to the 
King before Wednesday next. Evidence of 
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Masters, an apothecary, Dr. Gifford, Dr. Andrews. 
Dr. Meverell, and Fr. White, a servant. May 29. 
Secretary John Cooke to the College, asking their 
opinion if Lane died of poison and if the medicine 
sent by the apothecary had any poisonable in- 
gredient. After taking further evidence, the 
College reply that Lane died a violent death by 
poison.” 

If. CROMWELL’s PRAYER ON HIS DEATH- 


BED. 


Edmund Gibson, born in 1669, who after- 
wards became Bishop of London, was a 
zealous collector of ancient MSS., and 
chaplain and librarian to Archbishop Tenison 
before his appointment to the see of Lincoln 
in 1716. The ‘codices Gibsoniani”’’ at 
Lambeth Palace are due to him. I am 
indebted to the courtesy of the present 
librarian for facilitating the following tran- 
script (vol. 930, f. 156) :— 

“ His highness prayer Thursday in y*® afternoon 
being 2 Sept. 1658. Dyed y°* 3rd. 

***T am a poore foolishe fellowe O Lord and 
Thy people would fain have me live. And they 
think it best for them I should live. And they 
think if I live it will redound much to Thy glorie. 
And all the stir is about this. And some would 
fain have me dead. Lord pardon them and 
pardon Thy foolishe people and forgive their 
sinn. And do not forsake them, but love them 
and bless them and give them rest and bring them 
to a consistency. And give me rest for Jesus 
Christ his sake. To whom wt? Thee and Thy 
Holy Spirit be glory and praise for evermore. 
Amen. 

** * And now, Lord, forgive the sinn of this little 
foolish prayer of mine. 

“**T am a Conqueror, more then a Conqueror 
through Jesus Christ that strengthens me.’ 

‘* After these words he had but little sense, 
but after some hours tossings, about 3 on fryday 
morning he lay still and so continued till he 
expired at 3 in the afternoone. 

*‘ Transcribed from an original paper of Majf 
Gen! Batler, who is said to have taken the words 
at y® beds feet of Oliver Cromwell. ]” 

Daniel Neal, a learned Dissenting Minister, 
born in 1678, published the first volume 
of his ‘ History of the Puritans’ in 1732, 
and the fourth and last in 1738. P. 197 of 
vol. iv. says of Cromwell :— 

** About twelve hours before he died he lay 
very quiet, when Major Butler, being in his 
chamber, says he heard him make his last prayer 
to this purpose: ‘ Lord, I am a poor foolish crea- 
ture, the people would fain have me live, they 
think it best for them and that it will redound 
much to Thy glory, and all the stir is about this. 
Others would fain have me die. Lord, pardon 
them and pardon Thy foolish people, forgive their 
sins and do not forsake them, but love and bless 
and give them rest, and bring them to a con- 
sistency, and give me rest; for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, to whom with Thee and Thy Holy Spirit be 
all honour and glory now and for ever. Amen.’ 
The protector died September 3, 1655, about three 
in the afternoon.” 





It is clear that if these versions of the 
prayer are accurate, that printed by Carlyle 
is not genuine. I shall deal with Carlyle’s 
version at its proper time (which was not 
the date of Cromwell’s death), merely re- 
marking that Carlyle’s “Charles Harvey,” 
upon whom he bases his last chapter, is not 
known to have written anything at all, 
and that he certainly was not the author of 
the pamphlet upon which Carlyle relies, 

J. B. WitttaMs. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


Wuo and what was the author of “A 
New Dictionary of Music. By W. Wilson 
Esq., London, printed and published by 
William Hughes, Islington; Sherwood & 
Co., Paternoster Row’? No date, but 
it was published in 1835, according to ‘ The 
English Catalogue,’ and it was noticed in 
The Atheneum in 1836. 

It is a duodecimo. My copy has first 
the title, then comes a page of ‘Musical 
Characters,’ unpaged, then eight pages of 
musical examples, and an index to the 
examples and musical characters on sig- 
nature B unpaged; then pp. vii to xxiv, 
and pp. 1 to 292, the last leaf, pp. 291-92, 


not being numbered. The price was 
7s. 6d, I am not certain that my copy is 
complete. 


Previously to quoting this dictionary in 
my note on spelling (10 S. vii. 52), I looked 
everywhere I could think of for some infor- 
mation about the author in order to get some 
idea of the authority of the book. But I 
found practically nothing. 

Brown and Stratton in their ‘ British 
Musical Biography’ are mistaken in ascrib- 
ing to James W. Wilson “The Musical 
Cyclopedia: being a ccllection of the most 
approved songs....By James Wilson.... 
To which is prefixed an elaborate essay... . 
by Wm. Grier, A.M. A new edition, 1836.” 
The advertisement is dated 1834. The 
1852 issue is precisely the same except 
as to the title-page. This work is not a 
dictionary. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of authors 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ and Mr. Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ which alone contributes: 
upwards of 20,000 names between the 
period 1850 and 1900, there are many 
musicians and authors, even of note, as the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ constantly testify, 
who are still unnoticed in our biographical 
dictionaries. 
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Musical dictionaries are poor in minor 
biographies both of the dead and the living. 
I could mention the name of an eminent 
living musician who has published upwards 
of 300 musical pieces, but only 250 of his 
compositions have got to our National 
Library. His name is in ‘Who’s Who,’ 
but not in Grove, who expressly mentions 
that he does not give minor biographies : 
‘*No attempt has been made to include the 
name of every musician” (vol. i. p. vi, 
1904). I regret this. To have included 
them would not have required a hundred 
extra pages, and that number would have 
made the Jast vclume the same size as the 
previous volumes. 

Grove has no notice of Wilson, though his 
Dictionary is mentioned in vol. i. (1904), 
p. 698, in an article by M. Gustave Chouquet 
of Paris. Chouquet notices Wilson’s book 
in a very cursory manner, without sufficient 
allowance for the time at which it was pub- 
lished, when there were very few musical 
dictionaries, and not one equal to Wilson’s. 
In fact, I have only been able to find the 
following :— 

(1) By Thomas Busby (b. 1755, d. 1838), 
entitled ‘A Dictionary of Music,’ 1786, or 
‘A New and Complete Dictionary,’ &c. 
(Watt gives both titles). This work went 
through many editions. 

Watt’s ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ has (2) 
‘The Musical Dictionary’ as being by 
Busby in conjunction with Dr. Arnold. 
He also gives (3) ‘ A New Musical Dictionary,’ 
1801, 8rd ed., 1812 (in the ‘“ subjects” 
volume called ‘A New and Complete,’ &ce.). 
Busby in addition published (4) ‘A Com- 
plete Dictionary of Music’ (1800 ?). The 
first and the fourth editions only are in the 
National Library. 

There is great confusion in the above, 
which an inspection of the various editions 
will enable a person to unravel. Much 
difficulty is caused by the loose way of 
citing titles. 

Perhaps Busby’s is the one that J. A. 
Hamilton edited as (5) ‘A Dictionary of 
3,000 Musical Terms,’ 1836, 3rd ed., 1840. 
It is not mentioned by Grove (1906), who 
has a shorter notice of Hamilton (b. 1785, 
d. 1845) than the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

Then we have (6) ‘An Encyclopedia or 
Dictionary of Music’ by J. F. Danneley 
(b. 1786, d. 1836), professor of music, 
1825. This is a dictionary of terms, and 
not an encyclopedia. 

The next is (7) 
or Technical Directory’ 


‘A Musical Manual 
by Thomas 





Busby, 1828. The half-title reads ‘A Dic- 
tionary of Music,’ which is what the book 
really is. 

In none of these is the title of any previous 
dictionary given. 

Wilson calls himself ‘‘ esquire,” to which, I 
presume, we may pay more attention for the 
year 1835 than in the present day. The 
addition is also useful as showing his sex. 
Moreover I judge from it that he was an 
amateur and not a professional musician, 
or he would have said so, as Danneley does. 
I infer that he was a man of independent 
means. The latter idea is in some way 
supported by his book being printed and 
published at Islington, from which I infer 
that he paid for it himself, and not the 
nominal London publisher Sherwood, wha 
would have put his name first if it had been 
published at his expense. 

The ideas in the preface seem to me to be 
well expressed. He says: ‘“‘ Few Sciences 
have been so little indebted to the Lexi- 
cographer as Music. In Dictionaries pro- 
fessedly devoted to the Arts, not one musical 
term in a hundred is inserted ; of these very 
few are correct.” They tell us that “a 
trumpeter plays on the trumpet, a violinist 
on a violin, &e.” “ These are not secrets 
worth knowing.” Like the preface, the 
introduction seems to me to be the work of 
a ready writer who thoroughly understood 
his subject. The Dictionary must have 
been a work of much labour, for the writer 
desired to do better than had been done 
before. 

On 4 November, 1871, I pointed out in 
‘N. & Q.’ (48. viii. 379) that a bibliography 
of encyclopedias was a desideratum. I 
can safely say there is not one now, or I 
should find it enumerated in Mr. W. P. 
Courtney’s ‘A Register of National Biblio- 
graphy’ (reviewed 10 S. iii. 378). I sug- 
gested the want of a better encyclopedia of 
music than Schuberth’s ‘ Miniature Ency- 
clopedia * in The Musical Standard in 1864 
(see vol. ii. pp. 223 and 252), my letter being 
followed by one from the late B. St. John 
Baptist Joule (b. 1817, d. 1895), who said 
he had been through The Genileman’s Maga- 
zime in search of musical biographies. This 
want has in a great measure been supplied 
by Sir George Grove’s excellent Dictionary ; 
but notwithstanding all the modern pub- 
lications, we still lack a biographical dic- 
tionary of musicians. Barwick’s ‘ Pocket 
Remembrancer of Histery and Biography,’ 
with its 15,000 names to 1903, gives dates of 
—_ of all the more important musicians 
only. 
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A bibliography of musical dictionaries and 
encyclopedias should not be a mere cata- 
logue, but should point out the contribution 
each has made to the subject. An introduc- 
tion in the style of Sir James Murray’s 
Romanes Lecture, ‘ The Evolution of Lexi- 
cography, would be an advantage. 

Ratex# THOMAS. 





AGOSTINO GRIMALDI, BISHOP OF 


GRASSE. 


THE following is a translation of an in- 
teresting inedited dispatch sent by Agostino 
Grimaldi to the magistrates of Genoa in 
1525, from the original in my possession. 
‘Grasse or Grasea is a town of great antiquity 
about 18 miles west of Nice, and was formerly 
a fief of the Grimaldis of Antibes. 

Agostino Grimaldi was a man of con- 
siderable character and ability, and was 
brother to Luciano, Prince of Monaco. In 
1505 Luciano had, from ambitious motives, 
assassinated his brother Giovanni IT. Prince 
of Monaco, and thus obtained the Princi- 
pality. In 1508 Louis XII. of France 
treacherously imprisoned Luciano in the 
Castle of Roquette, in order to force him 
to admit a French garrison into Monaco. 
After fifteen months’ imprisonment he 
agreed, and returned to Monaco, which during 
his absence had been well governed by Bishop 
Agostino. 

On 22 August, 1524, Luciano was assassina- 
ted in Monaco Palace by Bartolomeo Doria, 
his nephew, in revenge for some fancied 
pecuniary grievances, and in hopes of the 
succession. The people of Monaco, how- 
ever, rose against the assassin, drove him 
out of their city, and summoned Bishop 
Agostino, who immediately went to Monaco, 
resumed the government, and acted as 
guardian to Luciano’s son Honoré IL., 
then only seven (Pemberton, ‘ History of 
Monaco,’ 1867). 

Bishop Agostino’s 





first object was to | 


camp, and if this request had been complied with, 
so many misfortunes would not have happened ; 
but with the consent of your Magnificent Lords, 
we took upon ourselves the charge of guarding 
the Castello de la Pena, a place on the border, 
and especially from Vintimiglia to Tenda, a very 
strong pass. 

By this good guard, not only was it preserved 
in obedience to your Magnificences, but by its 
help this city was recovered and restored, and 
escaped other misfortunes ; for you must know 
that the wretched Berton D’oria aimed at nothing 
less than to pillage this Castello, wherefore he 
laid his snares and machinations with his accus- 
tomed cunning, for the dishonour and injury 
of your Magnificences. We did not regard 
expense to preserve your honour; so_ that 
when the aforesaid miserable Berton Doria 
arrived before daybreak at the aforesaid Castello, 
with a large company of rustics and countrymen, 
as well from the illustrious state of Genoa as from 
Dole’aqua, to take it, instead of depriving others 
of this fortress, he found himself in difficulties. 
By a desperate leap from a rock he deprived him- 
self of his miserable life, and thus ended his evil 
and pernicious days. 

And here his pernicious campaigns ended in 
favour of the men of that place, who believed the 
enemy to be strong and confident, and feared ill 
treatment if the said Castello were seized, especially 
as they were in a way unprepared against the 
enemy, so that they have no cause for complaint. 
One of his Genoese satellites was then captured, 
and we have made request to the soldiers who took 
him prisoner that he might be brought before us 
to give detailed information of all their accursed 
movements and designs, to which they have con- 
sented, having received our promise to restore 
him. 

We understand that the Capitano de Vinti- 
miglia now demands satisfaction for this capture. 
made with your Excellencies’ knowledge and con- 
sent—a demand beyond all reason, as any profits 
arising therefrom should belong to those who 
made the capture. 

We believe that you will not disagree with this, 
and we ask you to be pleased to approve of what 
these men have done under your jurisdiction, 
as befits our united honour, which we assure you 
cannot be more diligently respected than by us. 

With regard to the events of the second day 
you will be better informed. And as these law- 
less men were checked in their assaults and-other 
things, and in their wicked designs on the Con- 
tado de Nizza, and as their plots, always planned 
in that State, were unsuccessful, they retreated 


avenge his brother Lucians’s death; and | from here, being a stronghold, as the rest of the 
he at once wrote to Francis I. of France and | company has now done. 


Charles V. 
promised to do so. 
hunted down till he met his death, as the 
Bishop describes :— 
MAGNIFICENT LorRDs, 

As your Excellencies know, last year, fore- 
seeing the misfortunes which happened, we 
instantly implored the illustrious lords, the 
Duca de Borbon and the Marchese de Pescara, 
that for the safety of the State they should leave 
a garrison at Vintimiglia, as we clearly foresaw 
the evils consequent upon the transit of the French 


of Germany to aid him, and both | 
Doria was consequently | 





To provide against the evils which may occur. 
it appears necessary that your Excellencies should 
complain to the illustrious Duca de Savoye, as 
it is not reasonable that his dominion should be a 
refuge and place of safety to those who incessantly 
plot against the jurisdiction of that and this State, 
and we beg that you will do so as speedily a; 
possible for the honour and good of the said State. 
more particularly as any profit of theirs is our 
loss. From Monaco, the 27th of November, 1525. 

Of the Magnificoes, your 
AUGUSTIN, 
Bishop of Grasse. 
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written in a fine, clear, Italian hand, evidently 


by a secretary ; the last three lines, being | 


the Bishop’s own autograph, are in a large, 
free, bold style. There are a good many 
ordinary contractions. The ink is dark, and 
the writing very legible. The MS. came 
from the coilection of a noble Italian family, 
and is thus entered in Sotheby’s Catalogue, 
11 November, 1868, p. 37, lot 232 :.—- 

“ Grimaldi, Agostino, Lettre aux magistrats de 
Génes, informant de lattentat de Berton Doria 
contre Monaco et Ventimiglia, et de sa mort 
violente &c., Monaco, 27 Novembre, 1525. 

‘* Lettre également intéressante par son style 
et par son contenu. Grimaldi était Evéque de 
= ou Grasea, et l’un des Conseillers de Charles 


This original dispatch raises a curious 
question. Bishop Grimaldi personally con- 
ducted the seige of Penna, and he tells the 
Doge of Genoa that Doria committed suicide 
there ; and he certainly must have known 
the truth. 

Yet Pemberton, Métivier, and Rendu say 
that Doria was taken to Monaco, and that 
Pope Clement VII. wrote to Bishop Grimaldi 
by Cardinal Sadolet, to spare Doria; but 
that he was executed 13 July, 1525. ‘The 
Romance of Monaco and its Rulers,’ by 
E. C. Mayne, 1910, gives the same account 
as Pemberton, but what can be more 
authentic than an account of an event 
written by the chief actor in it ? D. J. 





CoRONATION BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The follow- 
ing are a few notes of bocks, &c., relating to 
coronations which may be of interest at 
this time :— 

‘ Ceremonies, Form of Prayer, and Services used 
in Westminster Abbey at the Coronation of King 
James I. and Queen Anne: with the Coronation 
of King Charles I. in Scotland.’ R. Taylor, 1685 

‘ Crowns and Coronations,’ by Wm. Jones, 1883" 

‘Coronation of the Kings and Queens of Eng- 
Jand,’ by R. Thomson, 1820. 

‘ Historical Description of the English Regalia,’ 
by C. Davenport, 1897. 

London Gazette (passim). 

‘Chapters on Coronations, comprising their 
Origin, Nature, and History,’ by T., 1838 (pub. by 
John W. Parker, West Strand). 

‘ Coronation ’ and ‘ Crown’ in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 

‘The Glory of Regality,’ by Arthur Taylor. 


Sandford’s ‘ History of the Coronation of 


James II. and Queen Mary,’ 1687. 

Parliamentary Papers on the Claim of Lady 
Stafford to attend the Coronation. 

* Account of the Ceremonies observed in the 
Coronations of the Kings and Queens of England,’ 
by G. Kearsley, 1760. 


The MS. is on two sides of a quarto sheet» | 


‘A Faithful Account of the Processions and 
| Ceremonies observed in the Coronation of the 
| Kings and Queens of England,’ 1820. 
| ‘Form of the Proceeding of the Coronation of 
King George III. and Queen Caroline,’ 1727. 

‘Ceremonies at the Coronations of the Kings 
am, Queens of England from James II. to George 

-, 1760. 

‘ Coronation Regalia,’ The Mirror, 3 Sept., 1831. 

i Ceremonies at the Coronation of George IV.,’ 
‘The Coronation of their Majesties in West- 
minster Abbey, Sept. 10, 1831,’ Zhe Mirror, 
Nos. 507 and 508. 

‘The Coronation Chair and Imperial Crown,’ 
ibid., 27 Aug., 1831. 

‘ Coronation Anecdotes,’ 1823. 

‘The Coronation,’ Weekly Chronicle, 1 July, 
1838. 

‘ Three Coronation Orders’ (privately printed), 
by J. W. Legg, 1900. 

Huish’s ‘ Coronation of George IV.,’ 1821. 

Walker’s ‘ Coronation of Charles II.,’ 1820. 

‘The Queen’s Coronation,’ The Sun, Thursday,. 
28 June, 1838, ‘‘a most complete and graphic 
account.” 

J. Ho~tpeEN MaAcMIcHAEL. 


‘** KANGAROO CLosuRE.’’—The gradual de- 
velopment of the system of the closure 
of debate in the House of Commons since its 
establishment in 1882 has led to the adoption 
of varieties of the process, undreamed of 
when first proposed by Mr. Gladstone. I 
noted at 10 S. ii. 106 the adoption by Mr. 
Balfour as Prime Minister, and the other 
leading members of the House, of the phrase 
“closure by-compartment’’; and though, 
as yet, none such have publicly employed 
the description ‘‘ Kangaroo closure’”’ for a 
further extension, it has recently been used 
in well-nigh every newspaper. The follow- 
ing definition of this form, given by the 
London correspondent of The Birmingham 
Daily Post on its first application to the 
Committee stage of the Parliament Bill on 
10 April, may be placed on record :— 

‘* For the benefit of those uninitiated in the latest 
developments of Parliamentary slang, it may 
explained that the ‘Kangaroo’ variety of closure 
differs both from the simplest form, which simply 
closes debate upon a particular question, and from 
the drastic closure-by-compartment, which has to 
have the preliminary sanction of the House by 
resolution, and disposes of portions of the bill in 
block. It gives power to the occupant of the chair 
to choose out of a selected group of amendments 
those he holds it most profitable for the House to 
discuss and it can be invoked without previous 
notice.” 


POLITICIAN, 


DoMINOES: THEIR ORIGIN.— The name 
of the game is known to come from the 
expression faire domino, “‘ coup qui consiste 
& poser sa derniére piéce, ce qui donne partie 
gagnée ”’ (‘ Dict. Général’). The connexion 
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with domino, “ camail noir avec capuchon 
porté par le prétre pendant lhiver,’”’ has 
never been satisfactorily established. I 
think the word capuchon in the above 
definition is probably the clue. Much older 
than faire domino is the phrase faire capot, 
used of a victorious stroke at piquet, and 
the latter expression is widely used in a 
metaphorical sense. Now capot means 
“cape with a hood,” and it seems possible 
that faire domino is a playful variant 
of jatre capot. One may compare the 
foolish changes that used to be rung on the 
expression “to take the cake” a few years 
ago. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


Lonpon Rematns. (See 10S. viii. 226, 
271, 337, 392, 476; ix. 14, 196.)—The flag- 
stones with which the walks round and 
between the fountains at the head cf the 
Serpentine were paved last summer came 
from the Duke of York’s School, Chelsea. 

The flagstones from Christ’s Hospital, 
Newgate Street, hallowed by the footsteps 
of Lamb andColeridge, were bought privately, 
and are now, for the most part, at New 
Place, Haslemere. SYLVIOLA. 


AnGLO-IRIsH “ VEIN”: ‘THE WANDER- 
inG Naa.’—There exists an Irish poem, 
fairly common in manuscripts, bearing the 
title ‘Eachtra chapuill an chuimin’ (7.e., 
* Adventures of the Horse of the Common ’), 
which is supposed to contain certain eryptic 
political allusions, the key to which is now 
lost. Tradition asserts that it was written 
by a certain Denis Murphy in 1692. 

In the manuscript copies it is often accom- 
panied by an _ English verse translation, 
entitled ‘The Wandering Nag,’ which was 
made by John Collins, a well-known Irish 
poet, in 1810. I am not aware, that either 
the Irish or the English version has ever 
appeared in print. In Collins’s translation 
the following couplet cecurs :-— 

And sunk in Bleantir’s vast extensive marsh 
In veins and sloughs and quagmires to his arse. 

The English reader will at once notice 
the unfamiliar use of “ veins.”’ As a matter 
of fact, the line is tautological, for “‘ vein ” 
here no doubt represents the Irish féith, 


which, besides its usual meaning “ vein,” | 


can also mean “ swamp.” 


It is interesting, however, to note that 
the word féith does not appear in the original 
Irish, the translation—at all times loose— 
at this point bearing but little relation to the 
original. It seems fair, therefore, to assume 
that in the early nineteenth century “ vein ”’ 
was currently used in the Anglo-Irish of some 


districts in the sense of ‘‘swamp.” It will 
be interesting to see whether the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary’ will record instances of this 
usage. 

This particular meaning of féith, though 
duly recorded in Dinneen’s dictionary, is not, 
I understand, generally familiar to Irish 
speakers, and 1 am acquainted with only 
one passage in Irish printed literature where 
it occurs. In a poem by Father English 
(a Franciscan friar who died about 1776), 
printed at p. 71, of John O’Daly’s ‘Irish 
Miscellany,’ occurs the line :— 
an bhuidhe san bhfeith ’sna heimhghe ag leanbhuide. 
z.¢., ‘the yellow (cow) in the bog and the 
children a-bawling.” 

I owe this translation of the line to my 
friend Canon F. O’Connell. W. Jd. BP. 





‘““ SECURE ARMS.” — Referring to this 
|military phrase in the ‘Oxford English 
| Dictionary,’ under secure, v., 2 h, I quote 
|the following from ‘The Complete Drill 
Serjeant,’ 2nd ed., 1798, p. 17, where a 
coloured print of the posture is also given :— 

“Secure Arms.—Three motions....34. Bring 
‘the firelock briskly down under the left arm ; 
the lock to be well secured by the arm.”’ 

It was always the left arm. W. S. 


“Nip” = SEPARATE PEN-POINT. —- The 
‘N.E.D.’ under nib, 2 b, gives: “* A separate 
pen-point, now usually made of steel, intended 
for fitting into a pen-holder.” I have the 
impression that this extended use of nib 
was qualified as vulgar in my presence. At 
any rate, it does not seem to be old, to go 
by the references ; and the one quoted from 
‘N. & Q.’ (1899), ‘‘ Nowadays nearly all 
ask for ‘nibs’ when they require pens,” 
has a dash ot dissatisfaction on the part of 
the writer at a pen being called a nib. Is 
there perhaps a dissension between the old 
and the young generation? Whether the 
development is a gain may be called in 
question, as, owing to it, a nib can have 
two nibs. G. KRUEGER. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’s HORSES: THEIR 
Names.—In the Historical MSS.Commission’ s 
Repcrt on the Cecil MSS. (vol. viii. p. 417) 
is ‘‘A note of such horses as are in the 
stable’? of Queen Elizabeth, dated October, 
1598, which gives Grey Pocle and Black 
Wilford as the names of those “ for her 
Maties saddell.’””’ The names of others were 
Rone Howard, White Howard, Grey Fytton 
(‘for Ms Fytton ”’), Bay Compton, White 
Smythyfyld, Bay Dormer, Grey Marcom, 
Grey Bellowes, Grey North, Bay Ognoll, Bay 
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Egerton, Bay Osborne, Dun Howard, and 
Grey Frome. The note was endorsed by 
Edward Reynolds, secretary of the Earl 
of Essex. A. F. R. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“SEGUNDO.” —In Whyte - Melville’s 
‘Market Harborough,’ chap. xvii., is the 
following passage :— 

“How rapidly a moderate galloper, with a fine 
mouth, and quick upon his legs, can slip over a 
country compared with an animal that may have 
the age of a racehorse, but requires a segundo 
bridle, and a hundred-acre field to turn him in.” 

What is the meaning of segundo, and what 
other examples are there of its use in English ? 
It looks like the Spanish segundo, second (a 
second or extra bridle ?); but appearances 
may be deceptive. HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


Rev. THOMAS DELAFIELD’S MANU- 
soRIPTS.—There are in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford a number of manuscripts which 
were written by the Rev. Thomas Delafield 
and had been part of the Gough collection. 
At 5 S. vi. 165, in an article on Delafield’s 
manuscripts, W. C. B. says that five manu- 
script volumes by Joseph and T. Delafield 
were offered for sale in 1876 by T. Hayes 
of 49, Cross Street, Manchester. He also 
states that in 1874 Mr. John Skinner of the 
West Riding Treasurer’s office, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, had a manuscript book written by 
Thomas Delafield, relating to church bells 
and other matters of church interest. Can 
any one tell me what has become of the 
five manuscript volumes offered for sale at 
Manchester, and something about their 
character and contents ? 

The Delafield manuscripts at the Bodleian 
Library have often been quoted for local 
historical reference; and if there are five 
more manuscripts, these may also contain 
much of local historical interest. 

JoHN Ross DELAFIELD. 

New York. 


Sanctuary Rines.—The recent attack 
made by Dr. Cox, in his ‘Sanctuaries and 





Sanctuary Seekers,’ on the popular belief 
that these rings were in some way associated | 
with the rights of sanctuary, makes it | 
desirable that all known facts connected | 
with their origin and use should be more | 


carefully examined. Makenzie Walcott in the 
Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, vol. xi. p. 53, describes the thing 
as “‘a ring which the fugitive clung to, as 
at Durham and at Cologne, where there was 
an inscription ‘ Hic stetit magnus reus.’” 
Unfortunately, he does not give the name 
of the church at Cologne to which he refers, 
and for this I am seeking. 
J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick, W. 


JAMES BALLANTYNE’S KELSO PRESS.— 
This eminent printer, the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, while in Kelso printed and published 
two well-known books :— 

Lewis, ‘ Tales of Terror.’ 
Scott, ‘The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’, vols. 
i. and ii. 

Two other volumes printed by Ballantyne 
while at Kelso have just come into my 
hands :— 

Douglas, ‘ Journey from Berne to England,’ 1802. 
‘The History o’ the Families o’ the Farmers and 
the Lightbodies,’ 1802. 

Do any of your readers know of further 
books printed by Ballantyne while at 
Kelso ? JOHN GRANT. 

Edinburgh. 


Junius’s LETTERS TO GEORGE GREN- 
VILLE AND Lorp CHATHAM.—Have the 
anonymous letters, signed C., to George 
Grenville, which are printed in vol. iv. of 
‘The Grenville Papers, been carefully 
examined in recent years with a view to ascer- 
tain whether they are in the handwriting 
of Junius? Apparently, the anonymous 
letter to Lord Chatham was penned by “* The 
Great Unknown” ; but I do not remember 
whether C. W. Dilke was satisfied as to 
the authorship of the Grenville epistles. 
Where are the original manuscripts ? 

HorRaAcE BLEACKLEY. 


HANNAH MorE Portraits.—I am anxious 
to discover the whereabouts of two paintings 
of Hannah More: the one painted of her at 
the age of 29 by the sister of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—Miss Reynolds—and one painted 
by Opie when she was about 41, which 
was in the possession of Mrs. Boscawen, 
widow of Admiral Boscawen, till about 1804. 
Neither of these is in the National Gallery, 
but I have seen repreductions of them in 
memoirs of Hannah More. I believe the 
one by Miss Reynolds was formerly in the 
possession of Lady Olivia Sparrow. 

I shall be greatly obliged if readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ can help me in the matter. 

ANNETTE M. B. MEAKIN. 
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ADMIRAL VERNON AND OAKENDEAN, Cow- 
FOLD. — This Easter I was staying with 
my friend Mr. G. 8. Brown of Oakendean, 
near Cowfold, one of the oldest houses in 
that part of Sussex, and in the grounds I 
discovered the keystone of a doorway lying 
half-hidden in a flower bed. Onscraping it I 
found an excellent carved figure in high relief, 
of an admiral of the period of the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In his right hand he 
carried an admiral’s baton, in the left a 
cocked hat. He had on a laced coat, ruffles, 
and high-heeled shoes. Before him was a 
cannon with smoke issuing from the mouth. 
Round it was carved AD. VERNON, and it is 
no doubt a portrait of the victor of Porto 
Bello. 

Can any of your readers tell me if he had 
any connexion with Oakendean ? Accord- 
ing to the ‘D.N.B.’ he died at his seat, 
Nacton near Ipswich, on 30 October, 1757 ; 
but it is clear from the architecture that 
the keystone was at one period part of the 
house. Witi1aM BULL. 


ROBERT ROLLO GILLESPIE AT VELLORE.— 
A picture illustrating the above incident 
was exhibited a few years ago at the Royal 
Academy. Would the painter or present 
owner be good enough tc communicate with 
me ? (Cot.) H. W. Pearse, D.S.O. 
58, Elm Park Gardens, 8.W. 


MapsamMpe D’ARBLAY AND DISRAELI.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether the 
letter mentioned by Disraeli in ‘Home 
Letters, 1830-52,’ has ever been published ? 
His own letter is dated 5 July, 1832 :— 

***Contarini’ seems universally liked, but moves 
slowly. The staunchest admirer I have in London, 
and the most discerning appreciator of ‘ Contarini,’ 
is old Madame D’Arblay. I have a long letter, 
which I will show you.—Capital.” 

BATHAMPTON, 


CuuRcH Briers.—Can some one tell me 
how moneys collected on a brief in 1650- 
1700 would have been transmitted? In the 
brief books of a village in Kent one collection 
(26 Feb., 1698) is “for Derby Court in 





AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED,— 
Whence comes the following ? 

In good sooth, my masters, this is no door. Yet 
is it a little window, that looketh upon a great 
world. 

EMERITUS. 


I wish to learn the author of the lines on 
Dickens’s ‘ Christmas Carol’ :— 
And God did bless him, if the prayers and tears 
Of countless thousands: if the knowledge sure 
Of heart uplift, Ke. 
i. XB: 


Sir T. Lawrence’s SKETCH OF MRs. 
LinLtey.—So long ago as 1859 a query was 
inserted by C. J. in‘ N. & Q.’ (2.8. viii. 69) 
respecting a pen-and-ink sketch by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence representing a very stout 
lady, seated, wearing spectacles, and with 
a fan in her hand. The querist stated that 
he had been informed by his mother that 
the sketch was made by Lawrence when, as 
a young man, he used to give lessons in 
drawing, and that it was a good representa- 
tion of Mrs. Linley as she used to appear 
in her box at the theatre. 

No answer appeared at the time; but as 
several of the present contributors to 
‘N. & Q.’ are well versed in the early history 
of the English stage, I hope that I may 
yet learn something of the drawing. nae 

. >. 


Kensey Famity or Hants.—Can any 
reader say whence came John Kelsey, who 
lived at a fine old mansion called Piddle- 
worth, near Broughton in Hampshire, in 
the seventeenth century ? He was father 
of John Kelsey of New College, Oxford, 
who matriculated there 14 August, 1676, 
aged 18, B.A. in 1680 (Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxonienses’), He died unmarried shortly 
after, and lies buried beside his father at 
Bassington, which is the parish church of 
Piddleworth. F. H. SucKLING. 

Highwood, Romsey. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE BOOKSELLERS.—I1 shall 
be glad of the titles of any books bearing 


Westminster.” What is likely to have|the name of Toby Jordan, bookseller of 
been the reason for that, as ca, of the | Gloucester, on the title-page. The only one 


collections are for churches, redemption of |! know is entitled “ Little Timothe his 
slaves, or losses by fire ? C.F. Yonar, | Lesson: Or, A Summarie relation of the 
| Historical] part of holy Scripture... .by 

Francis Famity.—I shall be very much | E[dmund]_ G[raile]....Third impression. 
obliged to any one who will refer me to| London, Printed by Aug. Mathewes for 
books and papers where I may get pal, Tohn Grismond, and are to be sold by Toby 
genealogical information about the Francis | lorden in Glocester, 1632.” The first im- 
tamily, its origin and connexions. | pression was published in 1611, and no copy 
J. S. Francis Jackson. | of the second appears in the B. M. Cat. 

Dallymount, Dublin. | of Books printed before 1640. Toby Jordan 
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took a prominent part in the affairs of 
Gloucester during the siege, was an active 
suppcrter of the refusal to surrender in 
accordance with the summons sent by 
Charles I. on 10 August, 1643, and one of the 
two bearers selected to convey the city’s 
message to the King in the Tredworth Fields. 
He became Sheriff in 1644, and Mayor in 
1659. I should also be glad to have the 
names of any Gloucestershire booksellers, 
of whom there is printed evidence before 
1680, other than those of Jordan and J. 
Barksdale. I have evidence of the latter 
being in business in Cirencester in the year 
named. ROLAND AUSTIN. 
Public Library, Gloucester. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND c. 1750.—TI shall 
be glad if any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can tell 
me the title of a book of which 30 pages 
are in the Wallasey Reference Library, and 
where I can see a copy of it. It is a quarto 
volume, and is apparently an official return 
of all the bishoprics, cathedrals, benefices, 
chapelries, &c., of the Church of England. 
The portion in the library here consists of 
pp. 567 to 596, and comprises the whole of 
the old diocese of Chester, with portions of 
Carlisle and Durham. The benefices are 
given, with their patrons and proprietors, 
under four headings: Livings remaining in 
charge ; Livings discharged ; Not in charge ; 
Chapels, Donatives, and Curacies. At the 
left-hand side are printed the values, and 
at the right-hand side the yearly tenths. 

As the book mentions St. Thomas’s Church, 
Liverpool, as consecrated 1750, and does 
not refer to St. Mary’s, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, erected in 1756, it was apparently 
published some time between those dates. 
I desire to consult the particulars relating 
to the Southern dioceses, especially Wor- 
cester. T. GLYNN. 

Liscard, Cheshire. 


DRAWING THE ORGAN: CopEes.—In the 
parish accounts of St. Columb in Corn- 
wall for 1585, mixed up with such items as 
“paid for hanging a fire bell 6/8,” “for 
keeping a poor child for a fortnight 12d..” 
and “ payd to Wm. Callway for his hellpe 
in the quire,’ is an item ‘“ payd to Jo. 
Bennye for drauing thorganes 12d.” 

What is “‘drawing’’ the organ? Is the 
expression equivalent to what we now call 
playing the organ ? 

The following extract represents another 
item of fairly frequent occurrence from 1584 
to 1587 :— 

“Due for Copes.—Richard Vyvyan of St. 
Meryn oweth unto this p’isshe for the rest of 


_e’tein Copes before this tyme solde unto him by 
| the said p’isshioners and tooke daye on St. 
| Androwes daye 1584 to paye the saide rest being 
| then iii! ix* by 20° yerelye untill the said 3" 9* 
| be satisfyed in full payment for the debt for the 
said Copes/ 

“‘Receavyd of Richard Wattes die et a° q’ supra 
for the debt of Richard Vyvyan and now due 
x. 

I do not think this can have any reference 
to the sale of the ‘* superstitious ’’ properties 
of the church. The parish had a stock of 
cows and sheep which it let out, but this is 
the only evidence I find of any actual 
trading in the way of sale. What are 
** copes” in this connexion ? YGREC. 


ROBERT DE VALLE.—<According to Owen’s 
‘Old Pembroke Families,’ he was one of the 
leading men in Pembrokeshire in the reign 
of Edward I. In ‘Carte Baronie de 
Kemes’ (Arch. Camb., 1862), p. 27, mention 
is made of “‘ an indenture between Robert 
de Valle and Thomas Warlagh of lands in 
Redwalles and Morvil.”” A reference number 
is given, viz., “libr. pargameni, fol. 50." 
Can any one tell me whether this “ parch- 
ment book”’ still exists, or where particu- 
lars of the indenture referred to may be 
seen ? G. H. W. 


STAFFORDSHIRE CHARTER C. 1180: CAME- 
RARIUS OF PaRIsH CHURCH. — In a 
Staffordshire charter of 1180, or perhaps 
earlier, two of the witnesses are Ysabel 
Panton and Mold (Maud) de Nomi (?). The 
same deed mentions a certain ‘“ Herbertus 
Camerarius Altaris de Lawton.’”’ Who were 
the ladies, and what was the Camerarius 
of a parish church ? C. SWYNNERTON. 





Scots Muvsic.—-What are the historical 
grounds for Robert Fergusson’s ‘ Elegy ’ 
on ‘Sects Music’? Was there an actual 
| decline in the art at Iris date? Like the 
‘late Prof. Blackie, he laments the 

Crabbit queer variety 
Of sounds fresh sprung from Italy. 


W. B. 


SamMrson FaMILy OF YORKSHIRE. —- The 
Rev. George Sampson was Rector of Leven 
near Hull, also owner of Walkington Grange 
near Leven. One of his daughters married 
Lord de Blaquiere, and another (born in 
1810) Benjamin Collett, J.P., of Grafton 
Manor, Worcestershire. Any information con- 
cerning the above Rev. G. Sampson and 
his family will be appreciated. 

H. CoLLett. 

137, Hamlet Gardens Mansions, 

Ravenscourt Park, W. 
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Replies. 


FISHING IN FRESH WATER IN 
CLASSICAL TIMES, 
(11S. iii. 249.) 


THE locus classicus in Latin literature for 
fishing in a river with rod and line is the 
passage (245 sqq.) in Ausonius’s tenth Idyll, 
‘Mosella,’ written about 370 a.p. There 
is an English prose version of these lines by 
Sir Richard Jebb in Jebb, Jackson, and 
Currey’s ‘ Translations.’ The younger Pliny 
in describing (‘ Epistles, Bk. IX. vii. 4) 
a villa of his that stood on the shore of the 
Lake of Como tells a friend that it is possible 
to throw a line from one of the rooms, and 
almost from the sofa. A®lian (3rd cent. A.D.) 
in Bk. XV. chap. i. of his [lepi (wv ididrnT0s 
gives a curious account of fishing with an arti- 
ficial fly on a river in Macedonia, a practice 
evidently looked on as something strange. 
He explains how the flies are made. The rod 
used, according to ANlian, was 6 feet, and 
the line of the same length. Sidonius 
(5th cent. a.p.), writing from his wife’s 
estate at Aydat, Puys de Déme (Epist. II. 
ii. 12), mentions the setting of night-lines in 
alake. His twenty-first poem, ‘De Piscibus 
nocte captis,’ was written to accompany a 
present of fish caught in this way. 

Greek philosophers have said some hard 
things about “the contemplative man’s 
recreation.” Plato, close to the end of the 
seventh book of his ‘ De Legibus,’ puts in the 
mouth of the Athenian stranger a prayer 
that young men may not take to any form 
of fishing or fowling. The passage of 
Plutarch (‘Moralia,’ 965, E—966B) where 
Plato’s view is cited and reinforced is referred 
to by Burton :— 

** Plutarch in his book ‘ De solert. animal.’ speaks 
against all fishing, as a filthy, base, illiberal employ- 
ment, having neither wit nor perspicacity in it, nor 
worth the labour.”—‘ Anat. of Melancholy,’ II. ii. 4, 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


That the Anglo-Romans fished in the 
Thames with either a simple line or a rod 
and line is certain, if we may judge by the 
bronze fishing-hooks found in the black mud 
of the “‘ Roman level ’”’ on the banks of the 
Thames. Several examples of these hooks are 
in the City Museum, and I myself possessed 
two which I saw dug up during excavations. 
An illustration of a double bronze fish- 
hook with barbs, and having a strand of 
thin twisted wire still attached to the loop, 
will be found in the admirable catalogue 





of the antiquities preserved in the collection 
at the Guildhall (plate xxviii. 16). 

In classical Roman times the lamprey 
(murena) and the char (scarus) were laid on 
the table to the sound of the flute. As to 
the former see Hor., ‘ Satires,’ II. 8, 42, 
‘* Effertur squillas inter murena natantes,” 
referred to by Prof. Fuss in his ‘ Roman 
Antiquities,’ 1840 (trans.). 

The Romans were accustomed to annex 
fish-ponds to their villas. Pollux, as quoted 
by Fosbroke in his ‘ Ency. Antiq.,’ gives a 
list of the instruments and customs as to 
fresh-water fishing as well as sea-fishing. 

J. HoLDEN MAcMICHAEL. 


TI fully expected to find an exhaustive 
article on the subject in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ but was 
disappointed. In Calepini, ‘Dictionarium 
Decem Linguarum,’ however, I found the 
following references :— 

‘**Miles erat gladio, piscator arundine sumpta.”— 
Ovidius, 14 ‘ Metamorphos.’ 

‘* Piscatoria linea.’’—Plin., Lib. 24, cap. 9. 

So we have allusions here to the rod and 
to the line. L. L. K. 


In Walton’s ‘ Complete Angler’ reference 
is made to an amusing story, told by Plutarch, 
of a trick played by Cleopatra on Antony 
while fishing. Evidently angling in fresh 
water without much success, Antony secretly 
commanded his servants to attach fish to his 
hook in order that he might shine in the eyes 
of his mistress. Becoming aware of the 
trick, Cleopatra, on a subsequent day, bribed 
the servants to affix to Antony’s hook a 
salt water fish, thereby covering him with 
ridicule. The incident is related in Plutarch’s 
‘ Life of Antony.’ 8. 5S. W. 





ARNOLFINI Famity (11 8. iii. 147, 217).— 
Thanks to the kindness of Signor Alfredo 
Caselli, I am now in a position to supply Mr. 
BROCKWELL with the concluding lines of 
the inscription commemorating the Arnolfini 
who lived and died in the palazzo of his 
family situated in the Via del Duomo at 
Lucca :— 

Qui visse 
Gio. Attilio Arnolfini 
uomo di vasta mente e di larghi concetti 
versatissimo nella scienza delle acque 
contenne il Serchio con salde scogliere 
dal devastare le adiacenti campagne 
altre grandi opere diviso’ intorno al fiume 
a regolare gli scoli della pianura 
a bonificare le terre della marina 
le difficolta dei tempi impedirono i disegni 
del patrizio sapiente 
MDCCXXXITI—MDCCLXXXXI. 
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My friend and correspondent Signor 
Placido Campetti, Chief Director of the 
Lucca Pinacoteca, says Arnolfini embanked 
the Serchio, and projected changing the 
river-bed at Nozzano, and removing the 
stream into the hollow ground at Massa- 
ciuccoli, near Viareggio. Scoli in line 8 
should be scogli, and means rocks or boulders. 

I can recommend readers to purchase 
a copy of the photegraph of the Van Eyck 
pee in the National Gallery just finished 
ry Signor Morelli, who is a marvel of 
juvenility. He tells me he is now 91 years 
of age. WILLIAM MERCER. 


PAWPER OR PauPER Birp (11 S$. iii. 89, 
216, 290).—It does not seem possible to 
accept as correct Pror. Sxeat’s obiter 
dictum, “Hence it was not really a British 
bird, but imported (probably from France,”’) 
in view of the quotation I gave from the 
“ Acte for preservacon of Grayne,” cap. 15, 
8 Eliz. (1566), for this specifically refers to 
“the building or breeding of any kynde of 
Hawkes, Herons, Egryttes, Pawpers, Swannes, 
or Shovelers.” This clearly shows that the 
bird built and bred over here, and as such 
is “‘ really a British bird.”’ 

. Regarding popelle, the entry in Godefroy 
is meagre in the extreme :— 

**Popelle, s.f., nom d’oiseau. Alunbes (/._ palun- 
bes?) popelles. Gloss. de Neck., MS. Bruges. 
Scheler, Lex. p. 98.” 
Without the whole of the passage one has 
no grounds, beyond Godefroy’s statement, 
for saying even that popelle is a bird. If 
one reads palunbes, that means wood pigeons, 
of which there are clearly plenty in England, 
and it may be that popelles was intended as 
a synonym, but there is no evidence to this 
effect. As a matter of fact, popelle was a 
term applied to the fur of a squirrel in 
springtime, so that perhaps the passage 
quoted may be referring only to wood 
pigeons and squirrels. But there is no 
evidence upon which to form anything except 
a conjectural opinion. 

‘Turner on Birds’ was consulted before 
sending my reply. There is no information 
therein about pawper. The translation is 
by A. H. Evans, and not “ E. H. Evans,” 
as given by L. L. K. JoHN HopexIn. 


_C” anp “T” InrercHancep (11 S. 
li. 229).—The interchange of c and ¢ is 
sometimes due to misreading, the letters 
often being exactly alike in medizval 


writing. But the interchange of the hard 
¢ or k sound with that of ¢ is due to the 
proximity of the vocal organs that produce 





the two sounds. Hence the palatal k may 
be produced by mistake for the lingual ¢, 


or vice versa. Children will say “ likkle ” 
for “‘ little,” and “ tat” for “ cat.” 

The same interchange is familiar in Hebrew 
grammar. Thus the last syllable of ’dndkhi, 
“JT,” appears as ¢ in the verb qdtal-ti, 
“‘T have killed.” The second syllable of 
*attd,‘ “‘ thou,’ appears as kha in karmekha, 
‘** thy vineyard.” 

Sounds of the same or of adjacent organs 
are the most likely to be interchanged ; 
thus Taffy for David (it is too much trouble 
to pronounce the final consonant, so it 
drops out), Billy for Willy, the Cockney 
v and w, &c. Children will substitute the 
dental s for the lingual th, and drop a more 
difficult sound altogether, saying “ pitty 
ikkle sing” for “* pretty little thing.” The 
dialect of the nursery is indeed full of 
philological interest. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


Changes between consonants in the same 
order are common, but it is not usual for 
a guttural, as k, or a dental, as ¢, to inter- 
change. Yet they sometimes do, especially 
in unstressed syllables. Robert Louis 
Stevenson says: “‘ The change from ¢ to k 
is the disease of the Polynesian tongues.”’ 
So in English dialects “ beacon’? may 
become ‘‘ beaton,”’ as “ pancake ’’ becomes 
“pancate’’ (‘E.D.D.’). Conversely “ in- 
mate’? may become “inmake,” as Fr. 
bateau becomes bakyé in Guernsey-Norman. 
Several instances of this change will be 
found in Mboliére’s dialect-speech; as 
svesquiant for s’étant, amiquié for amitié, 
jesquions for jetions (* Festin de Pierre ’). 

In literary languages interchange between 
c and ¢ is due generally to a choice of one of 
the two consonants when combined. Thus 
from L. agere, actum, come It. atto, azione ; 
Sp., Fr., Eng. accion, action ; Prov. acioun. 
A primitive hard g gives rise either to ¢, ts, 
or toks, s. EpWARD NICHOLSON. 

Paris. 


ARMS OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK 
(11 S. ii. 426).—Old as the arms mentioned 
by Sr. Swirary, namely, those borne by 
Robert Waldby, Archbishop of York, in 
1397, undoubtedly are, yet, heraldically 
speaking, they are but “‘ modern.” 

The “ ancient ’”’ arms of the arcbiepiscopal 
see cf York were virtually the same as those 
now borne by the see of Canterbury, with 
a ‘difference’? in the number of crosses 
patée fitchées on the pall—five instead of 
four. The same slight “difference” also 
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exists in the arms of the Archbishops of | 


Armagh and of Dublin, Armagh having four 
crosses like Canterbury, and Dublin five like 
York. There is a further difference in 
that in the two English sees the shaft of the 
crosier or steff is or, and the cross patée at 
the top is argent, whilst in the two Irish 
sees these tinctures are reversed. 

A reference to the excellent illustrations 
in colour of these arms in the late Rev. Dr. 
Woodward’s important work on ‘ Kecclesi- 
astical Heraldry ’ (1894) will show this more 
clearly. But in his reading, or heraldic 
deseription, of the arms cf the see of Canter- 
bury (p. 172) the learned author wrongly 
interprets the tinctures of the crosier as 
given in the illustration (plate xx. fig. 1), 
which he transposes. And this is impliedly 
so in the case of those of York, which are 
in this respect the same. At least both 
cannot be correct. Boutell in his descrip- 
tion of them in ‘ Heraldry, Historical and 
Popular’ (1864), p. 358, confirms the 
illustration. 

In recording the present arms used by the 
see of York—Gules, two keys addorsed in 
saltire, the wards upwards, argent, in chief 
a royal crown proper—Dr. Woodward con- 
firms what St. Swrruin has stated, namely, 
that these bearings appear as early as the 
seal of Archbishop Robert Waldby (1397-8), 
though the crown, he states, is more pro- 
perly the Papal tiara; and he goes on to 
say that the same archbishop had, how- 
ever, the ancient arms impaling his personal 
coat. These ancient arms were: Azure, 
a crosier or episcopal staff in pale argent, 
ensigned with a cross patée or, surmounted 
by a pall—throughout, edged and fringed 
gold, and charged with five crosses patée 
fitchées sable. 

Dr. Woodward makes no reference to 
any earlier date for the assumption of a 
form of the later arms, as suggested by 
St. Swirutn’s reference to The Windsor 
Magazine for October last, namely, temp. 
Edward I. 

When the palliwm arms were first used by 
the see of York is not known, but the almost 
identical ones of Canterbury are stated by 
Dr. Woodward (p. 172) to appear first 
on the seal of Archbishop Simon Islip (1349- 
1366); so that unless these ancient arms 
were borne by the see of York (which is the 
oldest see in England) earlier than this 
date, the period during which they lasted 
could not have been very long. 

Boutell puts the change at a much later 
date, namely, not until the Reformation, 
for he says (p. 358): ‘“* The arms of the see 





of York were originally the same as Canter- 
bury. The change was mede about a.p. 
1540.” 

It will be seen that these four several 
archiepiscopal sees— Canterbury, York 
(ancient), Armagh, and Dublin—all bore 
the pallium, charged with crosses patée 
fitchées, as their arms. 

Much interesting information is supplied 
by Dr. Woodward in his book (pp. 112-18) 
as to the history and use of the pallium, 
which, he states, was at first given only as 
an honorary distinction, and became after 
the seventh century a badge the acceptance 
of which implied the acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the see of Rome. In the 
Latin Church the distinguishing vestment 
of an archbishop was the pallium or pall 
which corresponded to the wpodopiov of 
ecclesiastics in the Greek Church, and both 
alike were probably derived from 3 reduced 


survival of the old Roman toga, worn as an ~ 


official badge by civil magistrates. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


REMARKABLE Ecuors (11 S. iii. 189).— 
One of the finest echoes I know is by Grise- 
dale Tarn, between Helvellyn and St. 
Sunday crags. A high rock split into three 
divisions overlooks the tarn on the Helvel- 
lyn side, and I have heard three or four 
words shouted under it echoed distinctly 
three times or more—from the crags opposite, 
from Seat Sandal, and, I suppose, from 
Fairfield. Cc. C. B. 


There is, so far as I am aware, no list of 
places in the United Kingdom where echoes 
may be heard. A section on ‘ Famous 
Echoes’ in Hartwig’s ‘ Aerial World,’ 1894, 
probably goes far outside the United King- 
dom. Among notable echces those at the 
Lakes of Killarney must not be forgotten. 
At the ‘‘ Windy Gowl,’ Kinnoul parish, 
Perthshire, there is an echo which dis- 
tinctly repeats a syllable several times. 
Another repeating echo may be heard at the 
Loch of Monivaird, Ochtertyre, in the same 
county. In the parish of Contin, Ross- 
shire, there is an echo said to be unequalled 
except by one in the island of Staffa, and 
another in Wales. w. §S. 8. 


H. J. Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ 
gives the following :— 

* Adami (Ernest D., b. 1716), a Pole, who studied 
music and divinity. He wrote a volume on a 
curious subject—on the threefold echo at the 
entrance of the forest of Aderbach, in Bohemia. 
It was published, in German, at Lignitz, 1750.” 


LIONEL SCHANK. 
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Warwick LANE AND ITs HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS (11 8. iii. 121, 193, 250).— ; 
My old friend who has inherited one of the | 
forty manors I alluded to ante, p. 193, 
wishes me to thank Cot. Prmeavx for his 
courteous observations, and careful distinc- 
tion between the Tibetot and Montacute 
estates, which had been confused somewhat 
by my friend and myself. 

All of these manors—-Sawston Hall near 
Cambridge, and Rainham in Norfolk, in- 
clusive—belonged to Joan, second daughter 
of Tibetot, Eerl of Worcester, whose daughter 
Lady Isebella Ingaldethorp married John 
Nevill, first Marquis of Montague or Monta- 
cute. The deed of partition dated 17 Henry 
VII., and mentioned by me, is still in the 
possession of the present owner of Sawston 
Hall, one of the Nevill manors in question. 
It is signed and sealed, first by Sir Adrian 
Fortescue and Ann his wife; secondly, 
by Elizabeth, Lady Serope; thirdly, by 
Sir John Mortimer and Mary his wife; 
fourthly, by Sir Anthony Browne and Lucy 
his wife; and wis to remain in the posses- 
sion of Sir William Huddleston and his wife 
Isabella. The above wives were the five 
daughters and coheiresses of the first Marquis 
of Montague spoken of by Con. PRIDEAvUx. 

Sir Edmund Huddleston, great-grandson 
of the said Sir William, sold the manor of 
Rainham in 1543 to Sir Roger Townshend, 
eee er of the present Marquis Towns- 
1end. 

Huddleston was occasionally spelt Hodel- 
ston in old times, and a noteworthy scion 
of the family was the favourite Privy 
Councillor of Queen Mary (Tudor). This 
Sir John Huddleston, grandson of Sir 
William, sheltered Queen Mary at Sawston 
Hall on her flight to Framlingham in Norfolk. 
The Hall was burnt down by Northumber- 
land’s supporters, and afterwards restored 
by Mary to the picturesque state in which 
it now remains. It is 7 miles from Cam- 
bridge. WILLIAM MERCER. 


Simon DE MONTFORT: TRANSLATION OF 
Frenou Porm (11 S. iii. 229, 297).—If I 
recollect right, another verse translation of 
the poem (I believe by Prof. Gilbert Murray) 
will be found in a little volume entitled 
‘King and Baronage,’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, published by Nutt in a series called 
“English History from the Sources.’’ The 
refrain, I remember, ended with 
The Ear] Montfort, whose evil sort the land shall 

long deplore. 


Heidelberg. 


L. R. M. StracHan. 





Rev. Mr. Garrarp (11 §. iii. 227).—I 
weuld venture to suggest that Strafford’s 
correspondent may have been John Gerard 
the Jesuit (1564-1637), who wrote a narrative 
of the Gunpowder Plot. After escaping from 
the Tower, he became Rector of Louvain, 
1609. He was the first Rector of Liége, 
1614-22; and Director of the English 
College, Rome, from 1627 until his death. 

Row Tay. 


SONNETS BY RAFAEL (11 S. iii. 208, 297).— 
The translation of a sonnet by Rafael will 
be found at p. 224 of Mr. Samuel Wadding- 
ton’s ‘ Collected Poems,’ published by Messrs. 
Bell & Sons in 1902. The original sonnet is 
said to be inscribed on one of Rafael’s draw- 
ings now exhibited at the British Museum, 
and begins :— 

Un pensier dolce erimbrare e godo 
Di quello assalto. 

There appear to be only two other sonnets 
by Rafael in existence, so far as is known, 
and they are of such inferior quality as to 
be quite unworthy of the great artist. 

S. K. Seymour. 

Upper Montagu Street, W. 


ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, R.N. (11 S 
iii. 289).—There was a James Cunningham 
in the Royal Navy, who received his com- 
mission as lieutenant 22 February, 1743/4. 
On 1 April, 1761, he was second in command 
of the Iris (Capt. Ed. Wheeler) of 50 guns, 
when, off Cape Tres Forcas, she fell in with 
and took the Oresflame of 40 guns. Early 
in this action Capt. Wheeler was killed, there- 
upon Lieut. Cunningham took command ; 
and owing to his behaviour, Vice-Admiral 
Saunders gave him the command of the 
Oresflame and recommended him for pro- 
motion. In December of the same year he 
received his captaincy and was appointed 
to the Tryal sloop of 14 guns, which he com- 
manded until the conclusion of the war 
in 1763. His name does not again appear 
on the active Jist, and apparently he was 
the only Capt. Cunningham in the Navy 
at that period. There were two lieutenants 
named Thomas Cunningham, who entered 
the Navy 6 October, 1744, and 16 February, 
1746/7, respectively ; but they do not appear 
to have attained the rank of captain. 

This Capt. Cunningham may therefore 
prove to be the fether of Capt. Alexander 
Cunningham, R.N., whe was a lieutenant 
on board the America (Capt. Kirk) during 
the battle in Lagos Bay on 17 August, 
1759. Twodays later his ship wes sent 
by Admiral Boscawen to burn the Ocean 
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of 94 guns (commanded by M. de la Clue, 
the French admiral), which had run ashore ; 
this task he is said to have performed with 
his own hands (Gent. Mag., 1799, p. 260). 

On 24 June, 1791, the following marriage 
took place at Edinburgh: ‘‘ Capt. Alex. 
Cunningham of the Royal Navy to Miss 
Jane Scott, dau. of the late Dr. Jn. Scott of 
Coats’ (Gent. Mag.). This marriage may 
refer to Alex. Cunningham, R.N., who 
entered the Navy circa 1770, although he 
was not promoted tc the rank of Commander 
— 1805, and to that of post-captain until 

Capt. Alexander Cunningham died at 
Anstruther 12 March, 1799, and in the 
notice in Gent. Mag. he is described as of 
Pitarthie. It states that he ‘ behaved 
very gallantly in the last two wars, having 
been in no fewer than 17 line - of- battle 
engagements.” It would not appear that 
he was in the Russian service, as this fact 
would probably have been mentioned in the 
above notice. F. M. R. Hotwortay. 

Bickley, Kent. 


_, AMERICAN Worps AND Purases (11 8. 
li. 67, 132, 193).—Mr. THorNTON asks if 
the mud-wasp has been separately recog- 
nized by entomologists. It was impossible 
for me to respond when the query appeared 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ but I may now say that the 
mud-wasp, also called the mud-dauber, is 
very common in North America, and is 
classified in all books treating of wasps. 

It belongs to the family of the Sphegide, 
and until recently was classed as of the genus 
Pelopzus, but in the latest books its genus is 
now called Sceliphron. A very good picture 
of this wasp can be found in ‘ The Century 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Mud-dauber. M.C. L. 

New York. 


MANSEL Famity (11 S. ii. 269, 533; iii. 
151, 215).—As I fully stated whence my notes 
were derived, I cannot be supposed to be 
one of those who perpetuate what Mr. 
D. P., MAuNsELL describes as ancient mis- 
takes. 

The pedigrees, as stated, were the work 
of no novice. 


(1894) was printed by Mr. F. G. T. Clark, 
F.S.A., in the third volume of ‘Carte et 
alia Munimenta de Glamorgan.’ The docu- 
ments were deciphered by Dr. Walter de Gray 
Birch of the British Museum. Rafe Brook, 
who was created York Herald 16 March, 
1592, drew up one of the two pedigrees, 
which were worked up from original charters, 





‘ The fine collection of docu- | 
ments in the possession of Miss Talbot | 





writings, and documents preserved among 
the Penrice MSS. in the Record Office. 

A great deal more might be added, but 
my only object is to pointout that, so far 
as my notes are concerned, they have not 
their origin in “ancient mistakes’’ or 
‘* books full of errors.” 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


Burns AND ‘THE WEE WEE GERMAN 
LatrpiE’ (11 8. iii. 286).—I agree with Mr. 
BAYNE that the late ‘‘ Ian Maclaren ’”’ (Rev. 
John M. Watson, D.D.) was mistaken in 
connecting Burns with the Jacobite song 
known as ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie.’ 
Cromek’s ‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way Song’ appeared, as has been stated, in 
1810, and the same year he edited and pub- 
lished ‘ Select Scottish Songs, Ancient and 
Modern; with Observations and Notices 
by Robert Burns,’ in 2 vols. In_ these 
volumes every old song that Burns is known 
to have touched, revised, or altered is re- 
ferred to, but no mention is anywhere 
made of ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie.’ 
The omission proves that Cromek at least 
did not conne:t Burns in any way with the 
song which he published for the first time. 

I am extremely doubtful, in fact utterly 
sceptical, in spite of high authority to the 
contrary, as to any version of ‘ The Wee Wee 
German Leirdie’ earlier than 1810. To 
me the song seems much too good to be the 
worksmanship of any early eighteenth- 
century song-maker. It is generally ad- 
mitted that Allan Cunningham, who fur- 
nished Cromek with the poems for his 
‘ Remains,’ imposed his own compositions on 
the publisher. This was well known at tl.¢ 
time to Scott, Hogg, Wilson, Bishop Percy, 
and others. 

““Who,” asks Maginn, ‘‘that has any taste for 
ballad-poetry, will have let slip from his memory 
those beautiful specimens of that style of composi- 
tion......which, under the pretence of being frag- 
ments of Galloway and Nithsdale songs, were 


published by an especial ass of the name of Cromek, 
on whom Allan—in that particular not honest 
Allen, but about as dishonest asChatterton—palmed 
them as genuine?” 

Possibly in some few instances Cunningham 
may have had traditionary fragments on 
which to model his songs; but in the vast 
majority of cases this was not so. There 
is every reason, therefore, to believe the 
version of ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie’ 
given in the ‘Remains’ to be wholly the 
work of Cunningham. The contemptuous 
phrase ‘“‘ wee German laird” may have 
been current in the early eighteenth century, 
but in all likelihood the song ‘ The Wee Wee 
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German Lairdie ’ was not in existence in the 
time of Burns. At all events, in the 1847 
edition of Cunningham’s ‘ Poems and Songs’ 
his son Peter Cunningham, who edited the 
book, expressly claimed ‘The Wee Wee 
German Lairdie’ as his father’s production. 
Scotus. 
AUTHORS WANTED 


OF QUOTATIONS 





(11 S. i, 50, 113, 155, 216).—No. 3 of Mr. | 
DE VILLIERS’S quotations, ‘‘ Recte faciendo | 
neminem timeas,” looks like a reminiscence | 


or a variation of the adage 
Si tu recta facis, ne cures verba malorum, 


given by W. Binder (‘Novus Thesaurus 
Adagiorum Latinorum’) as No. 90 of the 
‘Monosticha’ of Columbanus. This again 
resembles iii. 3 of Dionysius Cato, 

Cum recte vivas, ne cures verba malorum ; 
Arbitrii non est nostri, quid quisque loquatur. 
As, according to Mr. DE VILLIERS, his 
author ‘“‘quoted pretty freely—in two senses,” 
it may be that no closer identification of 

No. 3 is possible. EDWARD BENSLY. 


JAMES GRANT OF BENGAL (11S. iii. 229).— 
In bibliographies where his book is men- 
tioned he is usuelly designated “‘ late 
Serishtadar of Bengal.’’” The word ‘‘ Serish- 
tadar ”’ is said to mean “ the head ministerial 
officer of a court whose duty it is to receive 
plaints, and see that taey are in proper form 
and duly stamped ; and generally to attend 
to routine business.”” See the definition in 
“Hobson-Jobson,’ p. 626, where reference is 
made to Mr. Grant’s appointment. It is 
not known for certain with which of the 
numerous Grant families he was connected. 
A James Grant graduated at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity in 1773. He was ason of the minister 
of Logie-Urquhart, Ross-shire. See ‘ Officers 
and Graduates of University and King’s 
College, Aberdeen,’ edited for the New 
Spalding Club by Mr. P. J. Anderson. 
Another James Grant from Elginshire gradu- 
ated in 1775. W. Scort. 


‘THe YaHoo’: WiritAmM Warts (10 S. 
xii. 130, 177, 275).—Since my previous reply 
I have been endeavouring to identify Wm. 
Watts, the author of ‘The Yahoo,’ but 
without result. I have, however, been 
favoured with the fcllowing information by 
Mr. Chas. W. F. Goss, the learned librarian 
of the Bishopsgate Institute. 

In TheAgnostic Journal of 5 January, 1889, 
p. 14, G. J. Holyoake writes that 
‘‘ the author of ‘ The Yahoo’ was Watts, William 
Watts if I remember rightly. He was a watch- 





maker or jeweller at Lewes, Sussex where they 
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burnt ten heretics on gridirons in one day. This 
probably gave the author of ‘The Yahoo’ a 


distaste for Christianity. Watts lived to a good 
old age. He is said to have been ninety at his 
death, which occurred about 1846....If any 
directory of Lewes exists now, his residence can 
be traced. His brother I knew well.” 


Then Mr. Goss says :— 


““Mr. Holyoake had good reason for making 
this statement, for I have before me, at the 
moment of writing, a letter from Mr. Watts, 
lent me by Mrs. Holyoake-Marsh, as follows :— 


45, Cirencester Place, Fitzroy Square. 
(Undated, but 1846.) 

Sir,—Should you have any desire to reprint 
the ‘ Paradise Lost’ by the author of ‘ The 
Yahoo,’ I shall have much pleasure in presenting 
you with a copy for that purpose. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
W. Watts. 

‘In the Court section of the Post Office 
Directory for 1846 the name of William Watts 
appears aS occupant of 45, Cirencester Place. 
This then would probably be the house at which 
he died according to Holyoake. The name 
does not appear in the 1847 Directory. William 
Watts’s brother was also well known to Mr. 
Holyoake, for when he died he left Mr. Holyoake 
a legacy of £20 or £40, but Holyoakewrites that 
he never had it. It required some legal pro- 
cedure to procure, and as he could not take an 
oath, he had to let the bequest ‘slide.’ Between 
the years 1843-50 Holyoake and Watts frequently 
met each other to drink black tea and smoke, at 
the house of the latter ‘in a street off Burton 
Crescent.’ ” 

Since I received the above information 
I have twice searched for the probate of 
Watts’s will, but without result. Search on 
this information has also kindly been made 
officially, but the reply is that 
‘the information furnished is insufficient to 
enable it to be ascertained definitely whether 
any grant of representation was obtained to the 
deceased. A careful search of the official in- 
dices for some years subsequent to the date 
suggested leads to the supposition that no such 
grant was obtained.” 

RaAtpH THOMAS. 


THE ConFESSION OF Louis XVI. (11 S. 
iii. 185).—Father Francois L. Hébert was a 
Eudist, or a member (in fact the Superior) 
of the Society of Jesus and Mary, instituted 
at Caen 25 March, 1643, by the Blessed Jean 
Eudes, and not a Jesuit, as is suggested by 
A. B.G. 

Father Charles Lebrun, C.J.M., S.T.D., 
Superior of the Holy Heart Seminary, Halifax, 


| Nova Scotia, writes in ‘The Catholic En- 
| cyclopedia,’ v. 597, as follows :— 


‘‘ During the French Revolution, three Eudists» 
Fathers Hébert, Potier, and Lefranc, perished 
at Paris in the massacres of September, 1792. 
The cause of their beatification with that of some 
other victims of September has been introduced 
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in Rome. Father Hébert was the confessor of | 
King Louis XVI., and shortly before his death | 
he made the King promise to consecrate his | 
kingdom to the Sacred Heart if he escaped from | 
his enemies.”’ 
The Jate Rev. W. Henley Jervis, Pre- | 
hbendary of Heytesbury, in his work entitled | 
‘The Gallican Church and the Revolution,’ 
gives at pp. 201-2 an account of the massacres 
which ‘‘ was not the result of any accidental 
collision or unforeseen effervescence of 
popular passion, but was minutely arranged 
and organized beforehand by persons in 
authority.’ He estimates the priestly 
victims at Paris as “something less than 
three hundred.’”’ They included Archbishop 
Jean M. Dulau of Arles, and the two brothers 
Francois J. and Pierre Louis De La Roche- 
foucauld-Bayers, Bishops of Beauvais and 
Saintes. Father Hébert’s place as royal 
confessor was taken, as is well known, by 
the Rev. Henry Essex Edgeworth, first 
cousin once removed to Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, mentioned ante, p. 191. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CHARADES BY CoL. Fitzpatrick (11 8. 
iii. 307).—I suggest the following solutions:— 
1. In concert, song, cr serenade, 
My first requires my second’s aid. 
To those residing near the pole 
I would not recommend my whole. 
Answer: “ Lutestring.’”’ The point of the 
last two lines is illustrated by this quotation 
from Horace Walpole (given in the ‘ N.E.D.’): 
“a pretty lutestring administration, which 
would do very well for summer wear.” 
2. Charades of all things are the worst, 
But yet my best have been my first. 
Who with my second are concerned 
Will to despise my whole have learned. 
Answer: ‘ Hardships.” 
M. A. M. MacatisTer. 





The answer to the first is “ Lutestring.” | 
A fairly well-known instance of the mention | 
of this as a typical material for summer | 
wear is quoted from Horace Walpole himself | 
by the ‘H.E.D, It is surprising that Wal- 
pole writes in his letter to Conway: ‘‘ I have 
not come within sight of the easy one.” | 

Lady Upper Ossory’s remark that the | 
second is very difficult should make one) 
cautious, and Walpole wes certainly right | 
in rejecting ‘“ Spelling-book,’’ which at one | 
time he had thought it might be. For 
my own part, I was almost convinced that | 
the solution was “ Versemen.” It may be 
submitted as a guess. Johnson supplies 
examples of the “ ludicrous’? use of this 
word, though he fails to*cite the familiar line 





of Pope. The touch of contempt in it seems: 
enough to give point to the contrast with 
“men.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


My guesses may be bad, but here they 

a . . 3» 
are: 1, ‘‘ Areas” (air-ears); 2. ‘‘ Hardships. 
St. SwItTHIN. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND Dreams (11 8, 
iii. 247, 296).—The notion that Franklin, 
who never (even after a long residence in 
France) wrote French fluently, could have 
written in French a book published as early 
as 1746, may be dismissed as an impossibility. 
The title does not occur in the late Paul 
Leicester Ford’s ‘Franklin Bibliography” 
(1889), either among the genuine works of 
Franklin or among those attributed to him. 

Nevertheless, Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS’S query 
raises an interesting point. The American 
Museum (Philadelphia) for February, 1792, 
xi. 67-70, contains “The art of procuring 
pleasant dreams. By Dr. Franklin. In- 
scribed to Miss ****** Being written at her 
request.” This duly appears (under date 
of 1772) in Sparks’s ‘ Works of Franklin,’ 
1836, ii. 171-6, and in Bigelow’s ‘Works of 
Franklin,’ 1887, iv. 526-32; and (under date 
of 1786) in Albert H. Smyth’s ‘ Writings of 
Franklin,’ 1907, x. 131-7. Dr. Smyth first 
showed that it was written to Miss 
Catherine Maria Shipley, a daughter of 
Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph’s ; 
for on 13 November, 1786, Miss Shipley 
replied :— 

**T have particularly to thank you for the ‘Art 
of procuring pleasant Dreams,’ indeed it flatter’d 
me exceedingly that you should employ so much 
of your precious time in complying with my 
request, but where do you read that Methusalah 
slept in the open air?” 

Franklin has frequently been accused of 
plagiarism. In 1798 John Davis came to this 


/eountry, spent several years in travelling 


about, and in 1803 published his ‘ Travels,’ 
on pp. 210-18 of which will be found a 
fierce attack on Franklin. Unluckily for 
his purpose, Davis picked out for animad- 
version the famous ‘ Parable against Per- 
secution, declaring that ‘it all came to 
Franklin from Bishop Taylor.” Now on 
2 November, 1789, Franklin wrcte to B. 
Vaughan :— 

‘Your mention of plagiarism puts me in 
mind of a charge of the same kind, which I lately 
saw in the British Repository, concerning the 
Chapter of Abraham and the Stranger. Perhaps 
this is the attack your letter hints at, in which 
you defended me. The truth is, as I think you 
observe, that I never published that Chapter, 
and never claimed more credit from it, than what 
related to the style, and the addition of the con- 
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cluding threatening and promise. The publishing 
of it by Lord Kames [in 1774], without my con- 
sent, deprived me of a good deal of amusement 
which I used to take in reading it by heart out 
of my Bible, and obtaining the remarks of the 
Scripturians upon it, a ng were sometimes very 


diverting.”’— Writings,’ x. 53. 
Now ‘The Art oi Procuring Pleasant 
Dreams’ was first published, so far as is 


known, in 1792, or two years after Franklin’s | 


death, and hence Franklin himself had no 
opportunity of either claiming or disclaiming 
it as his own. It was one of seventeen 
pieces called ‘ Bagatelles,’ which, according 
to Smyth (i. 184), were first published by 
W. T. Franklin in 1818, introduced with the 
following headnote :— 

“The Letters, Essays, etc., contained in this 
section were chiefly written by Dr. Franklin for 
the amusement of his intimate society in London 
and Paris, and were by himself actually collected 
in a small portfolio, endorsed as above. Several 
of the pieces were either originally written in 
French, or afterward translated by him into that 
language by way of exercises.”’ 

Smyth goes on to say that at least one of 
the pieces ‘“‘ was really written by Abbé 
MorelJet.”” Is it nct possible that Franklin 
took as a basis for this particular piece the 
French book published in 1746, ora passage 
in that book ? If so, he must have worked 
it over 1s he did the ‘ Parable against Per- 
secution,’ for there is an allusion to ‘‘ the 
Black Hole at Calcutta ”’-—an allusion that 
cf course zould not have appeared in a book 
printed in 1746. Will not Mr. Extn 
MatTHEWws compare Franklin’s ‘Art of 
Procuring Pleasant Dreams’ with the book 
of 1746 and let us know the result ? 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


BupDHA IN CHRISTIAN ART (11 S. ii. 147, 
217).—Andrew D. White, ex-ambassador of 
the United States to the Court of Berlin, sent 
me in 1905 a photograph (taken by himself) 
of Buddha as St. Josaphat in a church at 
Palermo. 

For a description of the statue (or “ idol,” 
as we should call it, in an alien religion) see 
White’s ‘ Autobiography ’ (New York, 1905, 
vol. ii. p. 455). The inscription is “* Divo 
Josaphat.” The authorities for the identi- 
fication of St. Josaphat (or Joasaph) with 
Buddha may be found in Rhys Davids’s 
introduction to his translation of Jatakas 
1-40 (London, 1880), and in White’s ‘ History 
of the Warfare of Science with Theology ’ 
(referred toin the ‘Autobiography,’ loc. cit.). 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 








WaLreR Happon (11 S. iii. 128, 171).— 
In thanking those correspondents who were 
kind enough to reply to my query I weuld like 
to give expression to my regret that I was 
the cause of valusble space in ‘N. & Q, 
being taken up with matter from the *‘ D.N.B.’ 
Having something more than a mere nodding 
acquaintance with that invaluable work, 
IT am entirely at a loss to understand how 
it came about that I cverlooked the fact 
that a biography of Haddon wes contained 
therein. Wirtram McMurray. 


BAGEHOT ON THE Crown (11 S. iii. 307).— 
The sentence of which A. P. is in search 
occurs in ‘The English Constitution,’ by 
Walter Bagehot (5th ed., 1888), p. 57, and 
the whole paragraph runs as follows :— 

‘The popular theory of the English Constitu- 
Pa involves two errors as the sovereign. 
First, in its oldest form at least, it considers 
him as an ‘ Estate of the Realm,’ a separate 
co-ordinate authority with the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. This and much 
else the sovereign cnce was, but this he is no 
longer. That authority could only be exercised 
by a monarch with a legislative veto. He should 
be able to reject bills, if not as the House of 
Commons rejects them, » least as the House of 
Peers rejects them. the Queen has no 
such veto. She must sign ‘oe own death-warrant 
if the tvo Houses unanimously send it up to her.”’ 

Mark the words. Bagehot did not say 
that the reigning monarch must sign the 
warrant for his own execution if his ‘‘ respon- 
sible ministers’? were to submit it tohim. It 
must be the unanimous decision of both 
Houses of Parliament. The King has still 
the power to veto the acts of his “‘ responsible 
ministers,’ and even, if he chooses, to dismiss 
them. HoracE BLEACKLEY. 

{Mr. A. R. BAYLEY and Mr. F. C. WHITE alsh 
supply the reference.] 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF RvrT- 
LAND (11S. iii. 307).—-The work inquired for 
is Peter Alvor’s ‘Das neue Shakespeare- 
evangelium,’ published in 1907. The author’s 
contention is thet the comedies are the work 
of Roger Manners, Earl of Rutland, and the 
histories and tragedies are from the pen of 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 

FRANK J. BURGOYNE. 

The Tate Library, Brixton. 


This theory is upheld by a German writer, 
Karl Bleibtreu, in ‘ Der wahre Shakespeare ’ 
(Munich and Leipzig, Georg Miiller, 1907). 
The book consists of an introduction in 


| which the author sets forth the grounds of 


his theory, and a five-act prose drama, 
‘Shekespeare, the dramatis persone in- 
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cluding Queen Elizabeth, Southampton, | the force of “‘ disused rags” or “ rags thrown 
Essex, Rutland, Bacon, Shaxper (an actor), | aside.” There is, however, another use of the 
&e. In the introduction the author claims| word, as has been pointed out, in which it 
his “‘ discovery ” of Rutland’s authorship to} means “cushions.” ‘“‘ Worn-out cushions 
be mainly original, although he admits stuffed with rags” is, I think, the meaning 
having been put on the track of it by a) in the latter application. 

previous writer, Alvor, author of a pamphlet“ G yinshot.”"—The place at the side of a 
‘Das neve Shakespeere-evangelium.’ stream or river whence water is drawn off 

-A.M.M. | into the mill-race. 


I think Mr. Lynv will find the book about |, “ Hunnin’ pin.”—-A wooden pin, or some- 
which he inquires in Dr. Bleibtreu’s ‘ Der| times a large nail, driven into the rafter of a 
wahre Shakespeare. The book appeared, | house for the ee of affording a hand- 
I think, in 1906, and a review of it by Prof. | hold. Hunnin is unknown to me. 
Dowden was printed in The Standard for I suspect it to be a provincialismfor hannin’, 
6 December, 1906. P. A. McELWAINE. | #-e., **a pin for catching hold of with the 


39 
I have a newspaper cutting of 22 May, | hand." : ed : 
1909, wherein it is stated that | “ Kinchie.” — “Childish” or “like a 
‘*a new candidate has been put in the field by | child.” Connected with the slang word 
M. Celestin Demblou, a Belgian author, who is | kinchin, a child. Scotus. 


endeavouring to convince the world that the 
works attributed to Shakespeare were really oa a A ss gies Bes 
written by ‘ Lord Roger Manners of Rutland.’ ”’ Sufflee.” — J amieson & Dictionary 
R. J. Fynmore. (Donaldson, 1887) gives: ** Surfle, a trim- 
[Mr. H. Davey and Mr. H. Kress also refer t ming, signe, ot engnoniiany = seer ot 
—<_<i° °&°&#&&# #8 a ° | trimming of a gown.” As the manufacturer 
, referred to may have made such a trimming 
Tennyson’s “ FLOWER IN THE CRANNIED | 88 @n edging for gowns, the words suffee and 
watt.” (11 S. iii. 167).—In an edition of| %’7fe, though varying in form, may be 
Tennyson’s ‘ Poetical Works’ published by | SY2O2ymous, or one a corruption of the other. 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, and Tom JONEs. 
dated 1870, the little poem “‘ Flower in the 
crannied wall" is printed among a number| “NEVER SWAP HORSES WHEN CROSSING 
of “Miscellanecus Poems” collected from| THE STREAM” (11 S. iii. 269).—In Elford 
various sources. This would seem to indicate | Eveleigh Trefiry’s edition (1907) of ‘ Stokes’ 
a somewhat earlier date of issue for thc poem | Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations,’ “ It 
than that named on the title-page. In| is not best to swap horses while crossing the 
Mr. R. F. Sharp’s ‘Dictionary of English | river” is given as having been uttered by 
Authors,’ under Tennyson’s Works, ‘The| Lincoln in reply to the National Union 
Holy Grail’ is mentioned as dated in 1870,| League on 9 June, 1864—just at the date 
but as really issued the previous year. It! he was being chosen as Fresidential candi- 
will thus appear that 1869 was the year when | date a second time. This, however, is not 
“Flower in the crannied wall’ was first| the usually accepted version ; and it would 





printed. W.S.S. be interesting to have the original, with the 
immediate context, from some authorita- 
*“CackLine CLrouts”’: ‘‘ CARPILLIONS”’ :} tive contemporary report. POLITICIAN. 
“GaINSHOT”: “HUNNIN PIN” :| 
“Kincnim”’: ‘“ SuFFLter” (11 S. iii. 168, HERTFORD STREET (11 S. iii. 209).—What 


213).—‘‘ Cackling clouts.”—Mr. WarRack | is the evidence that this street was known 
may perhaps arrive at an understanding | in the eighteenth century as Garrick Street ? 
of the meaning of “cackling clouts”’ by J. HotpEN MacMIcHaAEt. 
remembering the line “Like baby-clouts 
a-dryin’,” used by Burns in‘ The Ordination.’) fRencH AmBassapors IN LONDON (11 S 
“ Carpillions.”—Only the fact of being) iii.309).—The inquiry made by F. pEH. L. for 
a Scot, who may be expected to know| the names of French Ambassadors in London 
something of his mother-tongue, can be my | for the period mentioned should be addressed 
excuse for intruding on ground already occu-| to M. le Ministére des Affaires étrangéres: 
pied by Pror. Skeat. “Carpillions” un-/| (Division des Archives), Paris, who will no 
doubtedly means “ rags,” but the prefix car,| doubt most courteously supply the informe- 
as in carhandit (i.e,, left-handed), gives it| tion desired. G. BrackEeR MorGan.. 
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Motes on Books, Kr. 


A Book of Cambridge Verse. Edited by E. E. 

Kellett. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Tuts anthology begins with Chaucer’s much- 
quoted reference to the “ melle”’ at Trumping- 
ton, and is so conscientiously brought up to date 
that it even includes the melodious lines with 
which, four years ago, Mr. Paul England celebrated 
his return to Christ’s College after an absence 
from it of more than twenty years. But in 
making his selection Mr. Kellett owns that he 
he has not been guided only by the degree of 
merit which individual poems have displayed. 
He has included verses whose sole claim to atten- 
tion is their often disputable historical interest. 
Michael Drayton early in the seventeenth century 
writes of 
Wise Segbert....preparing us the seat 
Of famous Cambridge 

but he frankly confesses that itis only for poetical 
reasons that he records this tradition, which 
would place the date of the University’s founda- 
tion at about 630 A.D. 

Another poet, however, writing about two 

centuries before him, says that 

Cambridg was founded long or Chryst was borne, 
and there is nothing to show that this belief was 
a matter of legend for him. 

Richard Corbet has left an amusing picture of 
Emmanuel, the Puritan college which refused to 
appear before King James ‘new be-painted,” 
and with its founders ‘“‘ new be-sainted,”’ as did 
the rest of them on the occasion of the royal visit 
in 1614. 

The Trinity choir in 1806 was apparently so 
unmelodious that Byron remarked concerning it : 

If David, when his toils were ended, 

Had heard these blockheads sing before him, 
To us his psalms had ne’er descended,— 

In furious mood he would have tore ’em. 

Dryden, Ben Jonson, and Gray, as well as 
Byron, depreciated the University in their verses. 
But an unexpected objection to it comes from 
Faber, the hymnologist, who complains that 
although she is very fair to look upon, Cambridge 
is voiceless, for she has no bells! Such a state of 
affairs to-day is almost incomprehensible. 

Cowper indicted in his moral vein the under- 
graduate of his time. Gamesters and jockeys, 
he calls them, 

Spendthrifts and booted sportsmen, oftener seen 
With belted waist and pointers at their heels, 

Than in the bounds of duty. 

But then the folly of youth was a theme concern- 
ing which Cowper was ever ready to take up his 
yen. 

rs The Union Club of rhetorical fame,’’ which 
‘‘was held at the Red Lion Inn,” in 1823 is 
described by Praed in his best society-verse 
manner. Macaulay is depicted with ‘‘ his arms 
and his metaphors crossed.’”’ Praed was ever a 
master of neat brevity. 

Humorous verse plays a fair part in the book 
in view of the exigencies of copyright. Two 
poems come from Calverley’s pen. Mr. Andrew 
Lang contributes a delightful ‘ Ballade of the 
Girton Girl,’ whose “ forte ’s to evaluate 7.”” Mr. 
Owen Seaman describes an Oxford and Cam- 





bridge Ladies’ Hockey Match, and his impres- 
sions upon returning to his college in middle age. 
A. C. Hilton’s parody of Lewis Carroll’s ‘ Walrus 
and the Carpenter ’ is admirable. 

Concerning a certain examination paper upon 
which competitors were at work in the Senate 
House he says :— 

But though they wrote it all by rote, 
They did not write it right. 
And afterwards, when it is time for the “ viva 
voce, 
Two undergraduates came up, 
And slowly took a seat ; 
They knit their brows, and bit their thumbs, 
As if they found them sweet ; 
And this was odd, because you know 
Thumbs are not good to eat! 

The river, and in a lesser degree King’s Chapel 
seem to be the favourite themes for the eulogies 
of Cambridge poets. Many extravagant things 
have been said concerning the former, and not 
the least absurd cf these is Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
comparison of a drifting boat to a dreaming 
water-lily. The latter subject, however, has been 
immortalized by Wordsworth’s sonnet, which was 
itself written under 

that branching roof 

Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering. 
Wordsworth is the only poet who has devoted 
many pages of verse to the University at which 
he received his education. Speaking in his 
‘ Prelude’ of the winter nights on which he used 
to walk under the lofty elms of the college groves, 
he says that ‘‘ scarcely Spenser’s self could have 
more tranquil visions in his youth....than I be- 
held.’’ But of the rest of the Cambridge bards, as 
Mr. Kellett says in his preface, ‘‘ not many have 
thought it well to commemorate in verse their. 
ancient mother; and fewer still have written 
of ber in their best manner.’ , 

Therefore the book is a disappointment to. 
the lover of poetry, who would have preferred 
to its four hundred and forty pages a smaller 
volume maintaining a higher standard. Still, 
Mr. Kellett has shown admirable industry, and 
has secured a good collection of illustrations, 
while his notes at the end are instructive, and 
certainly needed by the present generation of: 
readers. 


Visitation of Ireland. Edited by Frederick 
Arthur Crisp. Vol. V. (Privately printed.) 
THE fifth volume of Mr. Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of 
Ireland’ contains the pedigrees of twenty-six 
well-known Irish families during the period 
from the end of the eighteenth century up to the 
present time. The pedigrees include that of the 
Earl of Lucan of Balaclava fame; also that of 
another branch of the same family, the Binghams 
of Bingham Castle, co. Mayo. Another interesting 
pedigree is that of the family of Uniacke of Castle- 
town, co. Cork. The branch of the family shown 
in this volume begins with a younger son, Richard 
John Uniacke, whosettled in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
in 1781, and from whom is descended Mr. R. G, 

Fitzgerald Uniacke, the well-known antiquary. 

‘ The volume, as usual, contains several engrave. 
ings of book-plates and armorial bearings beauti-. 
fully executed. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—May. 


MEssrs. J. & J. LEIGHTON send Part XV.. D-Dy, 
of their Catalogue of Early Printed and_ other 
Interesting Books. There are many rare editions 
of Dante, including the first edition with the com- 
mentary of Benvenuto d’Imola, 1477; _ first 
edition with the commentary of Landino, 1481 ; 
the rare Florence edition of 1506, with its beauti- 
ful Florentine cut; and a fine large copy of the 
1544 edition. There are also the seven illustra- 
tions by Blake, India proof plates, oblong folio, 
1827, 20 guineas. It was at Linnell’s suggestion 
Blake made these drawings. There are rare items 
under Datus, Sir John “Davies, and Decretals. 
A tall copy of the rare first English translation 
of Euclid, 1570, is 101. In this Dee’s learned 
preface occupies 50 pages. Other items under 
Dr. Dee include a copy of Aquinas, Paris, 1519, 
with his autograph, 18/. Under De Foe are first 
editions; and under Demosthenes is the first 
issue having the device of Aldus, 1504, besides 
the first Latin edition printed in England, 1571. 
There are handsome copies of Dibdin’s ‘ Anti- 
quities,’ ‘Spenceriana,’ and ‘ Picturesque Tour.’ 
Under Distilling is a tall fine copy of Jer. Brun- 
schwyg, blue morocco, 1527, 45/. Under Drama 
one naturally turns first to Shakespeare. There 
is the extremely rare Hawkins Second Folio, 
a sound and tall copy, enclosed in case, 1632, 
1201. It bears the Hawkins imprint, and it is 
believed that only three or four others are known 
with this. The Second Folio, with the imprint 
“T, Cotes for J. Smethwick,” 1632, is 1801. 
Among other Shakespeare rarities is the doubtful 
play ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 1619, 115/. Other 
English dramatists represented are Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Goldsmith, and Massinger. 
‘The Greek and Roman dramatists include a copy 
of Euripides, Lyons, 1527, in the original French 
binding, with a splendid impression of a large 
panel stamp, 301. There are several editions of 
Plautus, 1508 to 1547; also of Sophocles and 
‘Terence. The Catalogue is full of interesting 
illustrations. 


Mr. Alexander Macphail’s Edinburgh Cata- 
Jogue 107 contains some old Bibles and Prayer 
Books, including a Latin Bible, 1495, with a 
curious portrait of St. Jerome translating the 
‘Scriptures, 1/. 10s.; and a copy of John Knox’s 
liturgy, 1615, 3/7. 15s. ‘The Countess of Marres 
Arcadia,’ with the title in facsimile, and pp. 417 
to 440 supplied in MS., 12mo, choicely bound in 
red morocco, 1625, is 3]. 3s. American items 
include ‘ The Parable of the Ten Virgins Opened,’ 
by Thomas Shepard, the rare second edition: for 
America, without name of printer or town, 1695, 
‘21. 2s. There are works under Freemasonry, 
Glasgow, &c. A copy of Calvin’s sermons, 
1581-1604, is 11. 8s. 6d.; and an unopened copy 
of Caw’s ‘ Life and Works of Sir Henry Raeburn,’ 
59 full-page reproductions, royal 4to, 1901, 
21. 10s. Among Stevensoniana is Col. Prideaux’s 
* Bibliography,’ 12s. 6d. (only 100 copies printed). 
There are a number of Trials, including that of 
Peltier for libel against Napoleon. A copy of 
Crabbe, with Westall’s plates, fine condition, 
5 vols., 1823, is 11. 15s.; Finden’s ‘ Harbours,’ 
2 vols., 4to, red morocco, 15s.; and Geikie’s 
* Etchings,’ 11. 5s. A choice Jacobite engraving 
of Prince Charles entering Edinburgh is 2/. 5s. 





Among other pictures are ‘ Johnson rescuing 
Goldsmith from his Landlady,’ an oil painting of 
the cottage where Burns was born, engraving of 
old Leith pier, &c. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 164 
contains Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 16 vols., 
1841-9, 8l. 8s., and Harleian Society, 41 vols., 
131. 13s., besides items under America, Archi- 
tecture,,Art, Australia, Binding, Coloured Plates, 
Folk - lore, and Furniture. An illuminated copy 
of Froissart, 2 vols., royal 8vo, morocco, 1862, is 
Wl. 7s.; and the first edition of the * Greville 
Memoirs,’ 8 vols., 3/. 10s. Under Hieroglyphics 
is a very fine copy of Valerian from the library of 
Hugh F. Hornby, with book-plate, Lyon, 1615, 
4l. 4s. There are many entries under Ireland, 
also under Liverpool. An unopened copy of 
Croker’s edition of Pope, 10 vols., is 27. 48.; and 
the 1807 reproduction of the Shakespeare First 
Folio, 3l. 17s. 6d. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa 
send their Catalogue 255, devoted to Autographs. 
These include letters from Queen Adelaide, 
Harrison Ainsworth, John Bright (a letter of 
three pages, 16 June, 1862, on direct taxation), 
George Canning, Cobden (one letter, 28 November, 
1859, ridicules the French invasion scare), Joseph 
Hume, Hunt the Radical, Wellington, and 
William IV. There is also one of the copies of 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ presented by Sir 
Henry Irving on the hundredth performance, 
14 February, 1880, 41. 4s. This copy has the 
invitation to Mr. Payne, and in addition the page 
of the cast is signed by every member with 
three exceptions. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not: 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpITorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements = Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ishers “—af the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

N. Burcuer (‘She never found fault with you, 
never implied ”).—From Mrs. E. B. Browning’s poem 
‘ My Kate.’ 

J. TuRRAL (“One and all”).—This motto is dis- 
cussed at 9S. v. 148, 424; x. 168, 252, 290. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—Ante, p 325, col. 2, 1. 7 from foot, 
for ** Davis” read Devis. 











